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STUDENT-TEACHING AT THE WORCESTER STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
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N DISCUSSING student-teaching as a part of teacher- 
training, it is well to have in mind the fact that not all 
persons have the same conception of what it means. 

Although they may in a broad sense agree as to the purpose 
of it, they may differ widely in the means employed to ac- 
complish it. In every training school there are forms of 
procedure that in certain particulars are quite unlike those 
followed in nearly all other schools and yet in every case 
excellent results may be obtained. To seek uniformity of 
policy or procedure, therefore, may be highly undesirable, 
for the efficiency of the training will not be increased by arti- 
ficial standardization of methods and facilities, but rather 
by a more intelligent and more economic use of the means 
and policy that have in every case been found by experience 
to be adapted to the situation. Instead, therefore, of at- 
tempting to generalize in a field of educational work in which 
generalization is not only difficult but perhaps unwise, the 
more valuable discussion, in the judgment of the writer, is 
the one which frankly particularizes and sketches the actual 
concrete system that is now functioning successfully in a 
particular school. The definite character of the discussion, 
then, makes clear the reasons for the means employed and 
possibly may suggest the extent to which the same proced- 
ure would or would not apply to other conditions. 


I 


The system of student-teaching that is in operation at 
the State Normal School at Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
effective in producing capable teachers. In both the two- 
and three-year courses the same procedure is followed in 
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principle, the differences having to do with the scope of 
scholarship required, the grades for which preparation is 
made, and the amount of time given to it. The students 
gain their practical experience successively in a school of 
observation where the teaching is done by expert trained 
teachers and is observed by the students in training; in a 
training-school in which the teaching is done by student- 
teachers working under skilled supervisors; and in the public 
schools of the city of Worcester, where they teach as assis- 
tants to the regular teachers (all of whom are graduates of the 
Worcester or other normal schools) and are supervised by 
skilled supervisors from the normal school. 

In the first half-year of their course they take simulta- 
neously a well-organized course in child study and one in 
directed observation, together with certain methods of teach- 
ing and such subject matter review as is necessary. After 
ten weeks they have a week of participation or preliminary 
practice in the observation school. During the second half- 
year a second preliminary practice experience of one or two 
weeks is provided. The more systematic and longer period 
of student-teaching begins at the opening of the second year. 
At least four assignments are given either in the training 
school under expert supervision, or in the public schools, 
where the teaching is also under expert supervision and 
where experience with varied conditions and grades and types 
of children is provided. Opportunity for further study of 
the theory of teaching in the light of experience in practice 
teaching is afforded at the conclusion of the student-teaching. 
The procedure discussed in this article is that upon which 
this system is based. 


II 


Surely no apology need be made for expressing the belief 
that student-teaching has an essential place in a course for 
the training of teachers, because teaching is an art, and skill 
in any art can be gained only by practice of the art itself. 
Professor E. L. Welborn, of the State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, has said: “Too often it is little more than 
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lip-service.’”” However that may be, we in Worcester believe 
it to be indispensable. We have no doubts about it and our 
whole course of training is built upon this conviction. 
Knowledge of the principles underlying this practice does 
not alone give ability to teach. The proper use and applica- 
tion of educational principles must also be learned, and these 
can only be learned in situations in which actual teaching 
is required to be done. In all professional or vocational 
training the same thing holds true, for practical efficiency 
is the aim in each case and it is gained only by training in 
the use of the theoretical knowledge of the calling. The best 
preparation of a soldier is to experience the drills, marches, 
and maneuvers of army routine. The medical student by 
means of laboratory work, by dissecting, and by clinical 
operations receives a practical training in doing the things 
that a physician must do and is thereby and only thereby 
qualified to assume the responsibilities of an expert physi- 
cian. Those who are learning trades and technical sciences 
are brought into close contact with the actual materials and 
processes of their work in order that they may acquire skill 
and mastery in the mechanics of their arts. So, too, in law 
schools by means of moot courts, and in theological schools 
by drill and practical experience in preaching, students in 
training are required to demonstrate their ability to make 
the proper use of their knowledge of the theory of their 
professions. It seems clear, then, that in a similar way 
those who train to become teachers cannot be properly 
qualified for their work in giving instruction in the class- 
room by merely acquiring a knowledge of the subject matter 
to be taught and a knowledge of the principles of teaching, 
essential though these factors obviously are. They must 
necessarily supplement and complete these forms of knowl- 
edge by learning how to apply them, and the application of 
educational theories in the instruction of children, varying 
in age, mental conditions, nationality, and disposition, calls 
for an ability that is not gained through the acquisition of 
academic knowledge. It calls for familiarity with children 
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and skill in dealing with them, which can be obtained only 
by actual contact with them in the acts of instruction. It 
calls for an intimate knowledge of the constantly changing 
conditions of the school room and in making the necessary 
personal adjustment to them, the use of judgment, sym- 
pathy, insight, resourcefulness, and patience is obviously 
demanded. In short, it provides the necessary element of 
personal experience in working both with children and 
with theories, and it is this experience that gives meaning 
to the theories and makes it possible to understand their 
relations to the processes and problems of the teaching acts 
themselves. 

The significance of this important part of teacher-training, 
though admitted quite generally, should be more thoroughly 
understood than it is at present, not only by those who are 
charged with the duty of preparing the teachers for our 
public schools, both elementary and secondary, but also by 
school administrators and members of school committees and 
boards of trustees, whose duty it is to select and appoint 
those who teach, and lastly by the public at large whose 
financial support is needed to maintain the schools and 
whose children are entitled to the best and most expert ser- 
vices of trained teachers. Not only is it of the greatest prac- 
tical importance to the educational and civic welfare of the 
community that the teachers of its children should possess 
skill in the art of teaching as well as knowledge of the theory, 
not only is it a matter that rests firmly upon professional con- 
siderations and obligations, but it is clearly a question of 
ethics also. For, to initiate beginning teachers into teaching 
without supervised student-teaching and without experience, 
is both wasteful and harmful, and therefore justified only if 
compelled by necessity, whereas student-teaching when con- 
ducted under skilled supervision goes far toward equipping 
the beginning teachers with an understanding of the princi- 
ples of teaching and with habits and skill sufficient to teach 
with success, and it protects the community from the actual 
loss and harm inevitably occasioned by the trial and error 
experience of untrained beginners. 
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The function of student-teaching in a teacher-training 
course is (a) to enable students to gain a fuller understanding 
of the principles of teaching from actual experience in using 
and applying their knowledge; and (b) to give them sufficient 
practice to enable them to acquire skill, freedom, and versa- 
tility in the art of teaching. The only difference of opinion 
that seems reasonable regarding this proposition is the extent 
of the skill which should be sought. ‘There are those who 
believe that student-teaching performs its full function when 
it gives merely an appreciation of the principles of correct 
practice such as will enable the beginning teachers to form 
good habits of teaching when they start out later upon in- 
dependent teaching. In my judgment the opinion is grow- 
ing more and more certain that the acquisition of skill, even 
more skill than has been thought sufficient heretofore, is the 
big aim in student-teaching, that practical work under the 
most natural conditions should be provided for the direct 
purpose of vitalizing theory and of enabling students in train- 
ing to gain some actual freedom and versatility in the em- 
ployment of good habits of teaching. 

The privilege of student-teaching is granted only to stu- 
dents whose preliminary preparation in subject matter and 
theory of teaching warrants a reasonable expectation of suc- 
cess under the guidance of skilled supervisors. It can be 
assumed that students should know the subject-matter of the 
school subjects which they are to be permitted to teach. 
Without this preparation they would obviously not be capa- 
ble of undertaking their tasks. In addition to this subject- 
matter requirement, sufficient knowledge of the theory of 
teaching must also be required to make intelligent the correct 
practice to be performed. No proper adjustment of the 
student-teacher to the conditions of the classroom can be 
made without it. No effective teaching can be accomplished 
without an understanding of the principles underlying the 
learning processes. On the other hand, with this prepara- 
tion the teaching of the children, if skillfully supervised, will 
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usually be quite as valuable as that which they would receive 
from most experienced trained teachers. This point is im- 
portant, because we cannot overlook or disregard or under- 
value the quality of teaching which the school children are 
entitled to receive. 

In addition to a knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught, and an acquaintance with methods of teaching, the 
required preparation includes an organized course in child 
study and one in directed observation of children and of 
class teaching. This proposition states the factors which 
should supplement the knowledge of subject matter and of 
theory of teaching, in order to make the practice teaching 
more intelligent and more certain of success. It is psycho- 
logically correct that one learns to teach by actually teaching. 
But it is also true that if one is fully prepared for the practical 
experience, he will be more likely to do it successfully. Com- 
pare a physician confronted with operating upon a patient, 
having had no instruction in sterilizing his instruments, 
checking blood flow, joining tissues, ete. The first step in 
being trained to do this teaching is doubtless to gain the 
ability through study and training to think through under- 
standingly the successive steps in the teaching act. This 
ability is gained from the study of the theory of teaching, as 
stated above. The second step is to gain the ability to un- 
derstand the teaching act through observation of the expert 
performance of a model teacher. To make this successful 
two things are necessary: a knowledge of children and prac- 
tice in observation under direction. Only by a systematic 
study of definite children through a period of time, with fre- 
quent reports of their reactions, is it possible for students to 
gain a comprehension of the child’s point of view and to be- 
come familiar with the learning processes of the child’s mind. 
Directed observation of expert teaching permits the students 
to learn the correct ways of applying the methods of teaching 
to the learning child. With the help of this knowledge of 
the child and this experience in observing good teaching, 
the students learn not simply to think through the teaching 
processes, but to do it while at the same time observing the 
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actual performance of the teaching act by the model teacher. 
The actual processes in the teaching act become more in- 
telligible and the reasons for each step better understood. 
In this way the students learn to judge the value of the work 
done and to form standards by which to measure the quality 
of instruction given. The third step consists of an initiatory 
experience in actually performing the teaching act. This is 
stated in the following proposition. 


IV 


The first actual experience in student-teaching is provided 
as early in the course as the first half-year, in order to aid the 
students to assimilate more completely their knowledge of 
the child’s mental processes, to make their observations more 
intelligent, and to increase their interest in their later study 
of educational theory. The purpose of this step is more to 
increase the students’ comprehension of the teaching proc- 
esses than to give skill in teaching. To do the thing itself, 
to have the actual experience of performing the act studied 
and observed, is to give a new meaning to the act and to 
change the students’ point of view. By this experience of 
participation in actual classroom procedure and group in- 
struction the students come to realize the aims and meaning 
of the theory of teaching as they did not and could not when 
they studied the theory in class. They learn not only the 
difficulties of the teaching act and their own limitations, but, 
what is far more important, they gain the first inspiration of 
the professional spirit and the satisfaction of doing the real 
work of teaching themselves. Very rarely do our students 
at Worcester, when they come back after their first prelim- 
inary teaching experience, fail to show the greatest eagerness 
to tell their experiences, a keen desire for explanations, and 
a new ability to appreciate what the study of theory holds 
in store for them. It is obvious that it reacts most favorably 
upon their mental attitude to all their professional study and 
adds greatly to their comprehension of it, making it more 
meaningful, more purposeful, and more effective. One week 
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for the full session each school day is devoted to this first 
experience. 

A second preliminary student-teaching experience in the 
second half of the first year (five or six months after the first 
experience) is provided, in order to enable the students to 
gain more effective assimilation and correlation of their 
knowledge of psychology and methods of teaching. By this 
provision the purpose of the third step discussed above is 
more completely carried out. No new process is involved, 
but further opportunity is afforded to increase the under- 
standing of the principles and practices of teaching on the 
part of the students in training, to equip them to think ac- 
curately in terms of principles of teaching, to enable them to 
gain a sympathetic knowledge of the child and the conditions 
under which the child will be able to learn successfully, and 
to permit the student-teachers to gain by actual experience a 
clear comprehension of how the teaching act is successfully 
performed, and the ability to handle any form of school 
problem likely to arise. It is recommended that two weeks 
of all-day sessions be given to this training. 

The time in the course for the more systematic and longer 
period of student-teaching varies with the length of the 
course taken. For the two-year course, it is provided in the 
second year, covering not less than thirteen nor more than 
nineteen weeks, preferably in the first half year, to be fol- 
lowed by a few weeks for a review of psychological principles 
and methods interpreted in the light of experience. For the 
three-year course, it is provided in the last half of the second 
year and the first half of the third year, covering from ten 
to fourteen or fifteen weeks each year, with the same review 
as in the two-year course. For the four-year course, it is 
recommended to be provided in the second, third, and fourth 
years, covering from nine and one half to thirteen weeks each 
year, the alternating of the study of theory and the student- 
teaching serving best to supplement and complete the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of theory and to insure their ability to 
apply their knowledge. 


Experience seems to show that from seventeen to twenty- 
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two per cent. of the time of the course should be devoted to 
the practice of teaching. The time allotment recommended 
by the Steering Committee of the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal School Teachers’ Association, as a result of the study and 
conferences of the last three years, looking to the reorganiza- 
tion of the normal school courses, is nineteen and five tenths 
percent. This conclusion is based upon the conviction that 
a certain degree of skill is to be achieved and that the stu- 
dents are to be expected to acquire some freedom and versa- 
tility in teaching. In the judgment of the writer, after 
twenty-two years of experience in the work of training teach- 
ers, this amount of practice carried on with this specific pur- 
pose produces the best results in teaching efficiency in the 
graduate teachers. Additional practice, if supported by 
adequate scholarship, would doubtless produce even better 
results in poise, skill, and versatility, but more time cannot 
be recommended if the desired scholarship and intellectual 
training are also to be attained. 

For the two-year course this percentage of time, amounting 
to from thirteen to nineteen weeks, gives opportunity for 
three or four assignments of four or five weeks each in differ- 
ent grades. It permits the students to become familiar with 
the different conditions of teaching in primary, middle, and 
upper grades, and to learn something of the problems growing 
out of the differences in subject matter, methods of teaching, 
and management due to the different ages and development 
of the children. If possible, experience should be provided 
with pupils of widely different types, in race and social and 
physical environment. The results in adaptability and con- 
fidence fully justify this practice and are possible where the 
facilities of a public school system are at the disposal of the 
teacher-training department. 

For the three- and four-year courses the amount of time 
recommended for this work is in the same proportion and 
believed to be justified on the same principles as in the shorter 
course. The only difference is that, with the added scholar- 
ship made possible by the longer courses and with the greater 
maturity of the students, the minimum amount of practice 
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as given may be expected to produce relatively better re- 
sults. The more thorough knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught gives a greater facility and confidence in teaching 
them. The better understanding of the theory and the more 
mature mental development of the student-teachers add 
greatly to the intelligent application in the classroom of 
the principles of teaching. In fact, no other part of the 
teacher-training course so fully proves its worth in producing 
teachers of practical efficiency, whether the course is shorter 
or longer, as this actual experience in teaching. And it has 
been demonstrated in the experience of the writer and of 
others that the proportion of time indicated is effective in 
fulfilling the function of student-teaching as stated in the 
beginning, namely in enabling the student-teachers to gain 
a satisfactory understanding of the principles of teaching 
from actual experience in using and applying their knowl- 
edge and in giving them sufficient practice to enable them to 
acquire skill, freedom, and versatility in the art of teaching. 


AY 


To secure the greatest practical benefit from their teaching, 
students have assignments for the entire school day, each 
covering four to five weeks, with the opportunity both to 
observe good teaching and to teach one or two lessons a day 
the first week, increasing to four or five lessons a day the last 
two or three weeks. This provision has a very direct relation 
to the question whether it is better to concentrate the atten- 
tion of the students on their teaching or to divide it between 
theory and practice. There are, doubtless, schools where 
the students spend one period each day in the training school 
and teach only one lesson daily, while the remainder of their 
time is given to the study of methods and subject matter. 
By means of such a division of work it is probably thought 
that the attitude of a student which is taken in the normal 
school classroom serves actually to contribute to a better 
understanding of the point of view of pupils in the training 
school classes, and similarly the attitude of teacher assumed 
in teaching the training school pupils tends to strengthen 
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the work in the normal school. In other words, they are 
represented as being mutually helpful experiences. Surely 
there must be some truth in this opinion. But the purpose 
of student-teaching can hardly be said to be realized even if 
it is true, for it has much more in view than simply two ex- 
periences that are mutually helpful. The important results 
to be achieved are greater comprehension of the teaching 
processes, and increased skill and versatility in handling 
teaching problems. With such a brief participation in the 
work of the training school as is provided by one period each 
day, the student-teachers stand in the relationship of visiting 
or substitute teachers only. Their possibilities for growth 
and development in professional spirit and skill are obviously 
much restricted and can scarcely be said to come very nearly 
to fulfilling the real function of student-teaching as stated in 
this paper. On the other hand, if the assignments are for 
the entire school session, the student becomes immediately a 
part of the school organization, enters into the spirit of the 
school and grade in a way that it is impossible to do under 
the other arrangement, comes to know intimately the pupils 
in the class, feels the responsibility for the success of their 
work, and by this close personal association with the class 
work and the pupils of the grade, she becomes, as it were, 
saturated with the professional spirit and gains an undenia- 
bly clear appreciation of the teacher’s function as she cannot 
do under conditions of less intimate connection with the work 
of the school. After seeing both kinds of practice tried out, 
each through a period of years, I have no hesitancy in declar- 
ing my firm belief in the greater efficacy of assignments for 
the whole school session. 

When teaching a lesson, students have the entire charge 
of a class, with full responsibility for instruction and manage- 
ment, the supervisor observing and giving criticisms after- 
ward. The element of individual responsibility in teaching 
a class is a most valuable factor in stimulating growth and 
development. It serves as no other factor does to bring out 
most effectively the native and often latent talents of the 
student-teacher. Obliged to stand upon her own feet, she 
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makes far more certain her preparation of the lesson, she 
meets the changing and even the unexpected situations with 
more poise, more courage and more success, and she enters 
into her teaching experience with more appreciation of its 
significance. To allow the supervisor to interrupt at will or 
to be at hand to receive appeals for help is not only to prolong 
her weakness and her dependence but it is to add to her task 
by destroying the respect of the pupils for her and her au- 
thority. While engaged in teaching she represents the school, 
she holds its reputation and good standing in her keeping, 
she is responsible for the progress of the pupils, and it is 
because she is believed to be capable of measuring up to these 
demands, that she is allowed to undertake the task. In 
responding to this attitude of confidence on the part of the 
supervisor and the principal, it is human nature to give one’s 
best efforts. After the actual experience of meeting a problem 
of teaching, the supervisor’s criticism and help, given later, 
are better understood and have the most satisfactory results. 

Supervised student-teaching experience is provided both 
in the training school of the normal school and in the public 
schools. It is desirable that experience in student-teaching 
should be varied so as to include, if possible, acquaintance 
with children of different types and races, different grades of 
advancement, and different social environment, in order 
that students may gain confidence in themselves, may culti- 
vate their resourcefulness and acquire the ability to adjust 
themselves to new conditions. The training school is, after 
all, a special school where the conditions under which the 
students teach are somewhat different, and properly so, 
from those of the public school. The careful supervision 
of the teaching, the frequent change of student-teachers, 
the close connection with the Normal School itself, the 
presence of two types of teachers, one, the student-teachers, 
with less authority than the other, the supervisors, and the 
very unique disciplinary situation growing out of the pres- 
ence of these teachers of different standing and authority, 
all contribute to make the teaching experience in the train- 
ing school not only extremely valuable but also very differ- 
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ent from the experience commonly had in the public school. 
Since, however, it is in the public school that our graduates 
are to teach, it seems wise to supplement the training in the 
training school with experience in the public schools of the 
locality. To confine the student-teaching to either one of 
these two types of practice leaves in each case something to 
be desired. It is unduly controlled in the one case, and 
under conditions not usually found in public schools, and 
in the other case, it suffers from being more unsystematic 
than is desired, and lacks a consistent and uniform aim from 
assignment to assignment. It seems fair to say, therefore, 
that the two types of teaching experience supplement each 
other in the most satisfactory way. 

Weekly written reports or reviews of their teaching are 
required of the student-teachers for the purpose of making 
them critical of their own work and thus capable of profiting 
and developing by their own experience. Is it not true that 
the ultimate purpose of the training of a person for any 
form of conscious endeavor can be attained only by render- 
ing that training self-directed? So long as it is subject 
to the control and guidance of another mind, it remains 
either imitative or mechanical. If, however, it is possible 
to have the candidate become capable of observing the 
means and effect of the training in his own development, 
then it is more likely that continued growth and improve- 
ment may go on with increasing success. By requiring the 
regular preparation of weekly written reports upon their 
own teaching experiences, the students are compelled to 
give careful, thoughtful attention to the acts of teaching as 
performed by themselves. They form the habit of observ- 
ing their own work. They acquire the ability to judge 
the significance of their efforts to teach. Their thoughts 
are directed to the meaning and purpose of the principles 
of teaching which they are attempting day by day to apply, 
and gradually and inevitably they learn how to criticize 
themselves and to correct their own mistakes. When they 
can do this, they are able to profit by their own experience, 
and it has been found that a detailed weekly diary of their 
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actual teaching, lesson by lesson, contributes greatly to the 
accomplishment of this important result. 

Provision is made for platform discussion of their teach- 
ing experience or of lessons, methods, devices or facts which 
they have observed, in order to train the student-teachers 
in observation, discrimination, judgment, interpretation, 
expression in language, proper use of voice, and ability to 
speak effectively before a class. Not infrequently the 
supervisors of student-teaching are obliged to correct faults 
of observation and judgment, or conspicuous lack of poise, 
or unsatisfactory oral expression, or improper use of the 
voice. It is evident that the need of training in these and 
other related lines is marked. By practice, then, in speak- 
ing before others, a great deal of beneficial training can be 
had. If opportunity is afforded for frequent exercises in 
public speaking, carried on simultaneously with the period 
of student-teaching and confined in range of topics to be 
discussed to the teaching experiences of the students them- 
selves, these exercises become another means of directing 
their attention to the valuable and interesting phases of 
their work. They furnish training in appearing on a plat- 
form before an audience and demand a conscious effort to 
control the voice so as to be clearly heard and to be easily 
understood, to select worthy topics, and to present them so 
that they will interest their hearers. They contribute 
greatly to the acquiring of ease and effectiveness of manner 
in speaking, the use of good language in the expression of 
thought and thoughtfulness in the interpretation of experi- 
ence and observation. They are, in short, a valuable stimulus 
to keeping the mind in an active, rather than passive, attitude 
toward the actual processes of teaching that are being ex- 
perienced. 

Systematic reading of pedagogical literature for at least 
fifteen minutes a day—partly directed, partly undirected— 
is required to help in forming the habit of professional 
reading and to broaden the students’ professional knowledge. 
Inasmuch as student-teaching as understood in this paper 
is concerned with real situations in which real teaching is 
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required and is done with real children, it is aimed to impress 
upon the students engaged in it the full scope of the teacher’s 
privilege and duty to herself in the matter of self-improve- 
ment. Simply to fulfill one’s obligations of giving the re- 
quired classroom instruction, however well that may be 
done, is not the teacher’s whole task. To cultivate the 
habit of reading the literature of her profession, to know 
something of the best books in education, textbooks, refer- 
ence books, and those that interpret the science and art of 
teaching is a fruitful means of growth and advancement. 
A brief period of time each day during the student-teaching 
experience, partly under the guidance of the supervisors, 
can be most profitably devoted to such work. It not only 
has a stimulating effect upon the quality of teaching that is 
done by the student-teachers, but it also begins the formation 
of a most worthy habit which will continue more or less 
effectively in their later independent teaching experience. 
It not only contributes to their respect for their profession 
and for their own achievements in it, but it also very often 
furnishes inspiration to their ambitions for advancement 
and for success as teachers. If required regularly and 
continuously. it results in real professional growth and 
development. ; 

As an accompaniment of the experience in student-teach- 
ing, provision is made for the students to become well ac- 
quainted with educational periodicals, professional books 
for teachers, sources and kinds of illustrative material, 
the school register, and the required report blanks. Allied 
to the habit of professional reading, and to be regarded as 
no less important, is the practice of acquainting oneself with 
and using the materials that illustrate and aid in teaching 
and in managing a school. During the period of student- 
teaching there is ample opportunity for enabling students 
to become familiar with much of the great wealth of this 
material, to know what it is, where it may be found, what 
its value is, how it may be used to advantage and to acquire 
some skill in utilizing it. It is possible to know the edu- 
cational periodicals that report the experiments and ex- 
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periences of other teachers who have solved problems similar 
to theirs. It enables the students to learn about the neces- 
sary blanks and reports that are required in different school 
systems, and to gain practice in using them. As a natural 
accompaniment of the training to teach, it not only widens 
the students’ knowledge and increases their efficiency, but 
it adds appreciably to their feeling of responsibility and 
gives a stimulus to their self-respect. 

By these means and with the purposes set forth above, it 
will be seen that student-teaching, as understood by the 
writer, is a form of training with vast possibilities for ef- 
fectiveness in producing capable teachers. All of these 
things have been proved as to their worth and. are recom- 
mended as entirely practicable and not merely interesting as 
opinions or theories. If applied with intelligence and carried 
out with serious effort to realize their values, the practice 
of student-teaching will be in all courses of teacher-training, 
as it has already become in many such courses, one of the 
most valuable and effective parts of the training. Without 
it the theoretical study is unfinished. Only with it is the 
course properly balanced and in a professional sense made 
a complete whole. 


Note: During the period of the shortage of teachers there has been much 
discussion of the proper training of those entering the profession and es- 
pecially of what would constitute adequate practical work. This exposi- 
tion of the practical side of teacher-training, its function and value, by 
one who has been engaged in the work for nearly a quarter of a century, 
is most important and timely. Dr. William B. Aspinwall is at present 
principal of the State Normal School, Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
before that was in charge of the training department and served as dean 
in the State College for Teachers at Albany for a dozen years. 


